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GLOBAL CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

MAJOR CLIMATIC EVENTS AND ANOMALIES AS OF APRIL 15, 1989 


ANOTHER DRY WEEK. 

Most stations reported less than 19 mm of precipitation as 
very dry weather continued [8 weeks], 

2. Western U nited States : 

EARLY SEASON HEAT WAVE. 
Temperatures averaged up to 9°C above normal as 
unseasonably warm conditions persisted (see U. S. Weekly 
Climate Highlights) [8 weeks]. 


ABNORMALLY DRY CONDITIONS OCCUR. 

Little or no precipitation fell in parts of the central United 
States as very dry conditions developed (see U. S. Weekly 
Climate Highlights) [4 weeks], 

4. Southeaster n United States : 

COLD WEATHER REPORTED. 

Unusually cold Canadian air invaded the southeastern United 
States as temperatures reached 8°C below normal (see U. 

5. Weekly Climate Highlights) [2 weeks]. 


AREA STILL DRY. 

Although as much as 135 mm of precipitation fell in northern 
Argentina most of the region remained abnormally dry. Many 
stations will enter the approaching dry season with significant 
long-term deficits [42 weeks]. 


REGION REMAINS WARM. 

Unusually warm conditions persisted as temperatures 
averaged as much as 12°C above normal (see Special 
Climate Summary) [14 weeks]. 


MORE WARM WEATHER. 

Abnormally high temperatures, reaching 12°C above normal 
in Siberia [27 weeks] and 7°C above normal in China, 
Korea, and Japan [9 weeks], continued across the region. 

8. Aust ralia : 

"BIG WET" CONTINUES. 

More heavy rains, up to 184 mm, fell at stations in eastern 
Australia as unusually wet weather persisted [5 weeks]. 



EXPLANATION 

TEXT: Approximate duration of anomalies is in brackets. Precipitation 
week's values. 

MAP: Approximate locations of major anomalies and episodic events ai 
current two week temperature anomalies, four week precipitation anom; 
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UNITED STATES WEEKLY CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 9 THROUGH APRIL 15, 1989. 


Much of the West experienced warm and dry 
weather while unseasonably cold air covered the 
eastern two-thirds of the nation. In addition to the 
low temperatures, moderate to heavy snow fell on 
the parched regions of eastern Colorado and western 
Kansas (up to 11 inches at Goodland, KS), providing 
some relief from long-term dryness. Farther east, a 
series of low pressure centers off the Carolina coast 
blanketed northeastern North Carolina with up to 5 
inches of snow on Tuesday, making April 11 the latest 
date with measurable snow in 110 years of record 
at Wilmington, NC. Cold northwesterly winds also 
produced heavy snow squalls along the Great Lakes 
snowbelt regions. Overall, much of the country 
experienced relatively dry weather in response to a 
large dome of high pressure over the central and 
eastern U.S. Early in the week, however, an upper-air 
disturbance over the southern Plains and several 
waves along a slow-moving cold front off the Carolina 
coast dropped light rainshowers (in addition to the 
previously- mentioned snowfall) to parts of the southern 
Rockies and Plains and along the southern Atlantic 
Coast, respectively. By mid-week, the combination of 
an upper-air disturbance and moist southeasterly Gulf 
flow triggered scattered thunderstorms in southern 
Texas. Towards the week’s end, a low pressure center 
developed in the Gulf of Mexico and raced 
northeastward up the Atlantic Coast. This storm, in 
association with a cold front tracking eastward across 
the lower Great Lakes, brought widespread rainshowers 
to the Ohio and Tennessee Valleys, mid-Atlantic, and 
New England and heavy thunderstorms to the southern 
Atlantic Coast. With this week’s precipitation. Cape 
Hatteras, NC set a new maximum April precipitation 
record (7.26 inches), and 15 days still remained in 
the month. In Alaska, the eleventh consecutive week 
of unusually dry and tranquil weather along the state’s 
southern coast (including Prince William Sound, site 
of the oil spill) has slowed the dissipation of the oil 
slicks. Flooding along the Red River in eastern North 
Dakota and western Minnesota continued due to rapid 
snowmelt. 

According to the River Forecast Centers, the 
greatest weekly precipitation amounts (between 2 and 
5 inches) were reported from southeastern Mississippi 


northeastward to northeastern North Carolina and 
southward to northern Florida (see Table 1 and Figure 
1). Except for some moderate precipitation during late 
February and mid-March, this was the first substantial 
rainfall (more than 2 inches) in the eastern and 
southern portions of Georgia and South Carolina since 
last autumn. Elsewhere, scattered locations along 
coastal New England, in southern and north-central 
Texas, Hawaii, southeastern Alaska, and southern 
Florida received moderate to heavy precipitation, easing 
the threat of wildfires and providing some relief from 
long-term dryness in the latter area. Light to moderate 
totals occurred in the southern third of the Plains and 
throughout most of the nation east of the Mississippi 
River. Little or no precipitation fell along Alaska’s 
southern coast and on much of the western half of 
the country with the exception of the southern Plains. 

Unseasonably warm conditions continued 
throughout the western third of the U.S. as the greatest 
positive temperature departures (between -i-10° and 
+16°F) were located in the Intermountain West (see 
Table 2). For the second consecutive week, highs 
surpassing 90°F occurred throughout the desert 
Southwest and central California although coastal 
locations such as Los Angeles were much cooler than 
the previous week (see Figure 2). Farther north, much 
of Alaska experienced mild weather as temperatures 
in the western and northern portions of the state 
averaged up to 22°F above normal. In sharp contrast, 
a late-season cold spell chilled much of the eastern 
two-thirds of the country. The greatest negative 
temperature departures (between -11° and - 13°F) 
were observed across the southern Great Plains, 
Southeast, and lower Ohio Valley (see Table 3). 
Subfreezing temperatures were recorded as far south 
as northern Texas, northern Louisiana, and central 
Mississippi and Alabama while lows in the teens 
prevailed across the northern half of the Plains and 
western Great Lakes (see Figure 3). More than 70 
stations tied or set daily minimum temperature records 
during the week as some of these locations also 
established new April and/or late season minimum 
temperature records. 
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TABLE 


noma?®for^?he'w2lk'!''^ temperatures averaging B.C^F or more 


ABOVE 


S.ta,t1 <?.D Deo, 
Barrow, AK +21.8 
Kotzebue, AK +18 1 
Phoenix, AZ +16!o 
Prescott, AZ +13.8 
Vi ctorvm e/George AFB, CA +13.7 
Medford, OR +13.7 
Fresno, CA + 13*4 
Reno, NV + 13*2 
Las Vegas, NV +12!a 
Glendale/Luke AFB, AZ +12 ! 7 
Bakersfield, CA +12.7 
Nome, AK +12 5 
Unalakleet, AK +12*2 
Tucson, AZ +11 [4 
Lovelock, NV +ll!4 
Tucson/Davis-Monthan AFB,AZ +11.’2 
Redding, CA +11.2 
Betties, AK +11 ! 2 
Redmond, OR +11 !o 


Ayq, 

17.9 

28.5 

82.9 

62.3 

70.6 
63.2 

72.7 

58.7 

75.1 

79.2 

74.4 

28.3 

31.8 

75.4 
58.6 

74.8 

70.5 

30.9 

53.6 


;>xatTQn 

Blythe, CA 

figg,. 

+10.8 

Winnemucca, NV 

+10.8 

Portland, OR 

+10.6 

Salem, OR 

Yuma, AZ 

+10,6 

+10.5 

Eugene, OR 

+10.3 

Big Delta, AK 

+ 9.5 

McGrath, AK 

+ 92 

Sacramento, CA 

+ 9.1 

Paso Robles, CA 

+ 9.1 

Burns, OR 

+ 9.0 

Fairbanks, AK 

+ 9.0 

Ely, NV 

+ 8.9 

Lewiston, ID 

+ 8.8 

Elko, NV 

+ 8.8 

Imperi al , CA 

+ 8.6 

Bethel , AK 

+ 8.6 

Seattle/Tacoma, WA 

+ 8.5 


Avq.- 

80.5 

55.0 
60.2 

58.8 
80.4 

59.3 

38.4 

34.1 

66.4 

64.3 

51.1 

37.1 

48.9 

58.0 

51.1 
77.8 

30.3 

56.5 


TABLE 3. Selected stations with 
normal for the week. 


temperatures averaging 11.0°F or more 


BELOW 


Abilene, TX 

Bowling Green, KY 

Birmingham, AL 

Dallas/Ft. Worth, TX 

San Angelo, TX 

Muscle Shoals, AL 

Knoxville, TN 

Jackson, TN 

Sumter/Shaw AFB, SC 

Macon/Warner-Robins AFB,GA 

Austin, TX 

Nashvi 1 le, TN 

Huntsville, AL 

Tuscaloosa, AL 

Huntington, WV 

Pine Bluff, AR 

Waco, TX 

San Antonio, TX 

Meridian, MS 


Dgg, 

Ayq, 

Station 

ueon 

agp, 

-11.8 

-13.4 

51.0 

Macon, GA 

-13.1 

43.2 

Charleston, WV 

-11.7 

-12.9 

49.0 

Elkins, WV 

-11.6 

-12.9 

51,7 

Crossville, TN 

-11.6 

-12.9 

52.9 

Montgomery, AL 

-11.6 

-12.5 

48.0 

Paducah, KY 

-11.5 

-12,4 

46.2 

Wichita Falls, TX 

-11.5 

-12.3 

47.8 

Jackson, MS 

-11.4 

-12,3 

50.1 

College Station, TX 

-11.4 

-12.3 

52.6 

Columbia, SC 

-11.3 

-12.3 

55.6 

Del Rio, TX 

-11.3 

-12.2 

46.5 

Alexandria/England AFB, LA 

-11.2 

-12.2 

48.4 

Lexington, KY 

-11.1 

-12.1 

51.1 

Greenwood, MS 

-11.1 

-11.1 

-11.1 

-11.0 

-12.0 

43.1 

Lufkin, TX 

-12.0 

51.8 

Victoria, TX 

-12.0 

54.3 

Florence, SC 

-12.0 

-11.9 

56.9 

51.9 

Al bany , GA 

-11.0 


Avgu. 

52.6 

42.6 

37.7 

42.7 

52.8 

45.5 
51.2 

52.6 

55.8 

51.4 

59.7 

54.8 

42.8 
52.1 
55.6 

59.5 

51.8 
55.4 
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Th« Dro>(ht S«»««-Ur. «■ '"**•**• 

m.aroWical 4ro«.ht (or .oi.tor. «c.m ) .04 lo4lc.te. 
|iroloo|«4 •b«or.»l co«4itioo. .ffoctln* v.cer-«nslt^« 
ocoocics. n, tn4» o«i.Ur r.ntM fro- .bout -6 « 

With ai«f«ttv« vmluem defioting dry *pel 1» ana positive 
w.C »p#l I* of Mmmthmr (c*t«forl«* of >r«lue« *r« 
Siv*niifi4«r th« «ccoopo«y log ““p)- 

Indmt w€f« dorive^i tram, •out hi y «vcr*ge dota aiwl b«*«4 on 
the concopt oC • halanco hetwoon ■olacure supply and d«**fwi 
Ifmlmvr, 1965). The equation* h«v« been •odifled co^cempute 
the Index <m m weekly bosis for pufalicaxion In the .Bulletin. 
iBimc data conaiata of weekly ce«p*racare */«*'*««• *^ 
preclpltattoa tocala for 350 clinace diwiaiona in the United 
States and Puerto Ilco. 

The Index la a atat of the current eolature anoealy and 
a portioa of the prewiooa index to include the effect of the 
duratioa of the drought or wet apell. The •oiacure anoealy 
la the product of a cllaate weighting factor and the 
eolature departure. The weighting factor allows 'the index 
to have a reea<(WJal»ly coeparable aigniflcance for different 
locattoaa a«d tlee of year. An index value for a 
divlaloa ia Florida would have the aaee local 
ieplica,tioa mm a aieilar value io a eore arid division in 
weaterm laaaaa. The aoiature departure ia the difference 
of water supply and deeand. Supply ia precipltatioa and 
stored toil eolature, and deaand ia the potential 
evapotranapiratiewif the aanunt needed to recharge the aall. 
and runoff needed to keep the rivers, lakes, and reeervolra 
at a noreal level. The runoff and soil recharge and loaa 
are ccMBpuced %y keeping a hydrologic accounting of aoiature 
acorage la two aoll layera. The aurfaea layer can store one 
inch, while the available capacity in the underlying layer 
depends on the aoll characterlatlca of the division being 
•eaeurad. Potaatial evapotranepiration ia derived froe 
Ihorathwaite'a acthod (1948). 

The index ia aeaaured froa tha start of a wet or dry 
apell and la aoaeciaea aebigioua until a weather apell la 
eacabllahed. A week of noratal or better rainfall ia welcoee 
la SB araa that has experlcacad a long drought, but say be 
only a brief respite and not the end of the drought. Once 
the whither apell la eatabllahed (by coeputing a 100 percent 
"probability* that an opposite apell has anded), the final 
value is aaeigned. To sake the prograe have a real«>tise 
aigaiflcance, a value ia aaalgned baaed on a graater than 50 
percent "probability** that the opposite weather apell has 
eoded. Ihia la not entirely aat la factory, but it does allow 
Che Index to have a value when there la a doubt that it 
should be ooaltive or negative. 


One aspect chat should be noted ia that the dewand 
part of the coeputaciona includes three perasecer a--» 
potent let evapotranapi rat Ion, recharge of aoll aoiature . sad 
runoff— any one of which eay produce negative values. If 
only enough rain fell Co satisfy Che expected evapotrana- 
ptratlon but not enough to supply the recharge and runoff, 
then a negative Index would result. If such an odd alcuacion 
continuad. agriculture would progress at a noraal pace but a 
warsening drought would be indicated. Shallow wells and 
springs would dry and the levels of rivers, lakes, and 
reservoirs would fall. Scrioua econoaic stress to the 
livestock trade. Industries, and cities would eventually 
result. Then If rninfall fell below the ainiau* needed Cor 
agriculture, crops would suffer drastic and rapid decline 
because there would be no reserve water in the soil. Such a 
situation, to aoae extent, occurred during the Northeast 
drought In the aid~l960'a when Hew fork City alaoat ran out 
of water. 

A detailed explanation and exaelnatlon of the index is 
given by Alley (1984). Both Alley and Karl (1983) address- 
the sensitivity of the index and list some lisitationa. 

References: 

Alley, V., 1984s The Pslaer Drought Severity Index: 

A ool on v ^”” IOqIi IQ^ ^ ^ 

Karl. T.R., 1983: ” Sose Spatial Characteriaiclcs of Drought 
Duration in the United States,** Journal of Cli mate and 
Applied Meteoroloev. 22. 1356-1366, 

Palaer, W.C., 1965: Meteorological Drought. Weather Bureau 
Research Paper No. 45. U.S. Dept, of Conaerce. 
Washington, DC, 58pp. 

Thornthuaite, C.U,, 1948: **An Approach Toward • Rational 
Clsssificatioo of Cllaate,'* Ccoarophical Review, 38, 
55-94. 


General Categories of PDI 


Abav« -*4.0 ExersM Haiat Spall 
■►3.0 CO Vary Moist Spell 

■►2.0 CO ■►'1.9 Unusual Moiac Spall 
■►1.0 CO' •►'t.9 Koiat Spall 
■►0.5 CO •►0.9 Ineiplanc Moiac Spall 
■►0.4 CO -0-4 Hast Mocaal 


galew -4.0 Cxcrcaa Drotxghc 
-3.0 CO -3.9 Sewara Draught 
-2.0 to -2.9 Modaraca Drought 
-l.O Co -1.9 Mild Oroughc 
-O.A CO -0.9 iTWtlplanc OcoughC 


Above article taken from page 4 of the Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin dated 
April 21. 1987. 
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GLOBAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 
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GLOBAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 
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PRINCIPAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 
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PRINCIPAL PRECIPITATION ANOMALIES 
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GLOBAL PRECIPITATION ANOMALIES 
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yonthly Mean Outgoing Longwave Radiation (OLR) for March 1989 


EXPLANATION 

-nean monthfy outgoing long wave radiation (OLR) as measured by the NOAA-9 AVHRR IR window channel 
Of NESCIS/SRL Etooi Data are accumulated and averaged over 2,5^ areas to a 5® mercator grid for display. Contour 
nter/ais are 20 Wm‘^. and contours of 280 Wm'^ and above are dashed. In tropical areas (for our purposes 20°N-20°S) 
that rec:«ve primahiy convective rainfall, a mean OLR value of less than 220 Wm*^ is associated with significant monthly 
precfcitation, wnereas a value greater than 260 Wm'^ normally indicates little or no precipitation. Care must be used 
in nterpreting this chart at higher latitudes, where much of the precipitation is non-convective, or in some tropical coastal 
or stand ocations, where the precipitation is primarily orographically induced. The approximate relationship between 
mean OLR and precipitation amount does not necessarily hold in such locations. 

The mean monthly outgoing long wave radiation anomalies (bottom) are computed as departures from the 1974-1983 
base period mean (1978 missing). Contour intervals are 15 Wm'^, while positive anomalies (greater than normal OLR, 
^^QStmg less than normal cloud cover and/or precipitation) are dashed and negative anomalies (less than normal 
OLR, suggesting greater than normal cloud cover and/ or precipitation) are solid. 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, NOAA 

SPRING PRECIPITATION BRINGS SOME RELIEF TO 
EUROPE AFTER A NOTABLY DRY WINTER 


Previous Special Climate Summaries {WCB #89/4 dated 1/28/89, pages 13-14 and 
WCB #89/7 dated 2/18/89, pages 19-22) detailed the extreme dryness that had 
prevailed over much of southern and central Europe from December 1, 1988 to 
February 18, 1989 in addition to an unseasonably mild winter. Since that time, parts 
of southern Europe continued receiving subnormal precipitation amounts. Other areas 
of southern Europe and most of central Europe, however, have recorded excess 
precipitation from recent late winter and early spring storms. One storm system that 
swept across Spain, southern France, and Italy during late February dumped heavy 
snow (up to 40 cm) on northern Spain, while farther east, Genoa, Italy reported 
its worst flooding in two decades. More recently, April storms brought over an inch 
of snow to central Belgium-the first in more than a year, and up to 2 inches of 
rain in one 24 hour period across the French Riveria. 





c«HrMarv iq 1989 most of western Europe has recorded above normal 

^C9 ‘ 0nr*^Sry | mnra th^^n twirft thA nnrmAi amnnnt /'coo 


%fr.,:^vor mth some regions receiving more than twice the normal ariiount (see 
Across eastern Europe, precipitation amounts were generally near to 
- r-fv oeiow normal. Areas that received less than 50% of normal precipitation 
ccated in extreme southern and east-central Italy, northern Albania, eastern 
and Portuqal, and in southern portions of Yugoslavia, Greece, Spam and 
While isclated locations in Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey reported deficits 
100 mm, precipitation was generally between 50 and 100 mm below 
Scrmli during the past 8 weeks in these abnormally dry regions (see Figure 2). 
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Even with the recent precipitation, the unusual dryness that prevailed across most 
of Europe during the winter is still evident throughout southern Europe (see Figure 
3). Over the past 4 1/2 months, areas that received above normal precipitation 
included: Ireland and the northern United Kingdom; a wide area from northern 
France westward to Germany and southward to extreme western Italy; along the 
southeastern coast of Spain; and in the northern European U.S.S.R. In contrast, 
large areas of Portugal, Spain, Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece,and Turkey have 
measured less than a half of the normal precipitation during this period. 
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2^'" across much of southern Eurooe 

anH^r.Sff^T^®'' 'arge areas of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania Greece' 
and Turkey have accumulated deficiencies of more than 200 mm Deficits excppriinn 

have deficits surpassing 600 mm (see Figure 4). Greece 
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Climate Analysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, NOAA 

RECORD BREAKING WARMTH COVERS MUCH OF EUROPE 
AND THE WESTERN U.S.S.R. DURING MARCH 

ItalonTk^rosf EirlpraTd®1L°EuSSS; data, for many 

4-8=0 above ncrma?'^JerR9ure 1r 

oTr’.i°^iro^ 

was 10.2^C (see Figure 2) while the normal is fi \a/*+k h- temperature 

temparaturas graatar than 20=0 white mi^mum ta^pjratura^s'' na”a!? faS^b^ow Sic! 


briSgtSg Sn mtld? sITuthwesTe^rly 1fo®w to mSst o ®?SSlrSa 

stream farther nohh of its hoSna track rS LerL ® .d'sP'adhg the jet 

and slowly shifted eastward, bringing mild air eastwarc^^’nri ^tengthened 

hSg^erLThelr^litvirg^t’o^m“ 

bf "t^cS^S^rnl. A-sT%1=t;®"mSsf;m^®lP® """ -«"^V~'':o“,^Lt’h 

temperatures in excess of 20*^0 duJing March (see maximum 






